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Creed and Conduct 
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By Rev. Charles R. Erdman 


HE Christian Church of all the cen- 
turies has regarded faith as fun- 
damental, and Christian teachers have 
ever held that the character and life of 
a man will be determined by what he 
believes in his heart; but a college stu- 
dent of today is continually brought into 
contact with that familiar and powerful 
fallacv.—that “creed has no effect upon 
conduct, that “it matters not what a 
man may believe.” How very popular 
this fallacy is might be illustrated from 
a recent school of Scottish fiction. The 
novels of Ian Maclaren and of Barrie, 
while unquestionably delightful and prob- 
ably helpful to many, are continually 
suggesting that character is all important, 
and that creed is of but little value. 
When, for instance, some years ago, you 
were reading “The Bonnie Briar Bush,” 
vou will remember that while you met 
with many characters of different de- 
grees of imperfection, the one wholly 
admirable was not found until the doc- 
tor of the “old school” appeared. The 
preceding characters were those of men 
who held very tenaciously all accepted 
doctrines of Christianity, but the last was 
distinctively the man without a creed. 
The conclusion which was suggested, 
whether intentional or not, was inevitably 
this,—that beliefs are of but little im- 
portance, while character is supremely 
so. We would not intimate that this 
was the purpose of the author, but we 
may at least ask the question, whether 
this would be true to life, that, in any 
community, the man most lovable will 
usually be found to be the man with 
the fewest definite beliefs. 
This same fallacy is sung to us with 


some sweetness by certain modern poets, 
as illustrated in the following lines: 


‘*So many shrines, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind; 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.”’ 


You cheerfully admit that the art of 
being kind is the one the world most 
needs, but you rightfully pause and ask 
how this art may best be learned, and 
you are justified in insisting that a bet- 
ter way has not yet been discovered than 
the old way of sitting at the feet of Him 
who delivered the Sermon on the Mount 
to teach us His perfect law, and who 
hung upon the cross “because He loved 
us so.” To believe in His words and to 
trust in His work is the best possible 
way of learning this matchless art of 
kindness. 

Or for instance take another sug- 
gestive couplet: 

“Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 


That church is mine which does most Christ-like 
deeds.”’ 


We answer at once that we hope to 
always belong to the Church of Christ- 
like deeds; but we ask whether the 
Church of our time, or any Church, will 
continue to do Christ-like deeds when 
it has ceased to believe in Christ? The 
Church of all the past centuries has been 
filling the world with the light of its 
generous and Christ-like works; but the 
Church of all the ages has believed in a 
Christ who is divine, who died for the 
sins of the world, who rose on the third 
day and ascended into Heaven, who in- 
tercedes in the presence of God, and who 
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is coming again in great power and 
glory. We ask then, whether the Church 
which ceases to accept these great truths 
will long continue to manifest these 
“Christ-like deeds” ? 

We might illustrate the prevalence ot 
this misconception by reference to cer- 
tain expressions of modern philosophic 
thought; for, strange to say, modern 
philosophers have not escaped the power 
of the fallacy. Professor Starbuck’s 
“Psychology of Conversion,” while con- 
taining many helpful suggestions, leaves 
this impression on the mind, that the 
most important of all spiritual experi- 
ence is not due to the presentation of 
truth, nor to the reception of certain doc- 
trines, but that it is merely the result of 
certain psychological changes, so that 
conversion is little more than a phe- 
nomenon of adolescence. So, too, when 


reading Professor James’s “The Varieties 
of Religious Experience,” the suggestion 
is continually being presented to the 
mind that it is the difference in natural 
disposition, “healthy minded” or “psy- 
cho-pathic,” which produces the differ- 


ence in experience, rather than the 
presentation to the mind and the accept- 
ance by the heart of revealed truth. 
The more practical illustration of the 
power of this fallacy is found in our 
own lives and experiences. Let us con- 
fess that we do not seem to think that 
it does matter very much what a man 
believes. We know that the classmate 
with whom we come in daily contact 
has no real faith in the inspired Word 
of God and no experimental knowledge 
of a life yielded to Christ. And yet this 
fact does not weigh heavily upon our 
minds; we feel that it is not a definite 
personal concern of our own, much less 
do we deny ourselves any luxury, or 
devote to prayer many hours of our lives 
in view of the familiar fact that a thou- 
sand million of the human race know 
nothing about our Lord. We would 
not admit theoretically that we accept 
the fallacy, but unconsciously it is in- 
fluencing our course and our conduct. 
That faith and life are inseparably 
linked, that creed does not determine 
conduct are commonplaces in our ac- 
cepted system of truth. No intelligent 


Christian needs to pause for its demon- 
stration. It is a practical reality, a mere 
truism. The whole Gospel is commonly 
comprehended in the most familiar word 
of St. John, “God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Some- 
times the answer is made that believing 
in Christ does not mean to hold a creed. 
It is indeed a matter of personal trust; 
but how can we believe in Christ, unless 
we believe certain facts connected with 
that blessed Name? One must believe 
that He lived and performed a certain 
work; that He died with some definite 
purpose; that He lives with a present 
divine power. One could not be a Chris- 
tian without a creed, if by a creed we 
mean certain definite convictions and be- 
liefs concerning Jesus Christ. The 
Master was Himself saying, “If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye my dis- 
ciples indeed; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
He sent forth the apostles with the ex- 
plicit command, “Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptising them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” It would be impos- 
sible to imagine two statements more 
absolutely contradictory than these: 

First—It does not matter what a man 
believes. 

Second—“Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

If, then, this familiar fallacy is abso- 
lutely opposed to the fundamental con- 
ception of Christianity, it may be inter- 
esting to ask how it comes that it is so 
widely accepted in Christian communi- 
ties, and why it has such power in the 
lives of Christians. It may be, in the 
first place, because “creed” is so often 
confused with “confession.” If by a 
man’s creed we mean only some formula 
which he repeats with his lips, then it 
does matter little what a man’s creed 
may be. If the outcry against doctrines 
and dogmas is merely an outcry against 
sham and hypocrisy it will be helpful, 
but if it leads anyone to conclude that 
beliefs, which the heart accepts, are of 
little value, then it will be full of danger 
and cannot fail of disastrous results. 
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A second reason is this, that men are 
sometimes confused by the suggestion 
that we must choose between character 
and creed. If such a choice were neces- 
sary, there is not one of us who would not 
choose character. It is the supreme thing. 
It is the effect which belief is divinely 
designed to produce. It is the fruit 
which grows on the tree of accepted 
truth. It would be great folly, however, 
to think that the fruit can be produced 
when once the tree has been destroyed. 

A third reason why this fallacy has 
obtained such power, is because the in- 
fluence of belief upon life is usually exer- 
cised unconsciously ; and many Christian 
eraces appear in lives where Christian 
doctrine is denied, simply because these 
lives are lived in a Christian atmosphere 
and in accordance with Christian prin- 
ciples. The argument is commonly this, 
that there are so many men and women 
who are not Christians, but who are just 
as good, if not better, than professing 
Christians, that it may be concluded that 
Christian faith is unnecessary, or that, 
at hest, it has no effect upon practical 
life. Mr. Balfour, in his “Foundations 
of Belief,” treats this argument in a man- 
ner both interesting and conclusive. He 


does not deny the existence of such vir- 
tues in the lives of unbelievers; but he 
tells us of the parasite which lives upon 
the strength and in the virtue of the 
life of some larger being, and he sug- 
vests that the parasite may no longer live 
when the life on which it is dependent 
has ended. He concludes that the ex- 
istence of spiritual parasites in any com- 
munity does not prove that there is no 
need of Christian life, Christian princi- 
ples, :iid Christian truth. ; 

The very fact that creed and conduct 
are so inseparably connected should re- 
mind us that conduct is a fair test of 
creed. This is the most serious and most 
practical suggestion of all. What we 
really believe is proven by what we are,— 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
If we grow conscious that in our lives 
there is too little spiritual fruit, let us 
seek only to cultivate the life, not by 
attempting to produce fruit by any arti- 
ficial process, but only by seeking to 
know more and more of Christ and of 
the truth God has revealed through Him. 
Where there is life there will be fruit, 
“and this is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 


After-Images of a Tour Around the World 


By Harlan P. Beach 


HILE most of the memories of a 
journey around the world are 
evanescent, many impressions are as 
vivid as the after-image remaining upon 
the retina when one turns the eye away 
from a brightly luminous object. A few 
such impressions are hinted at below. 
That which most impresses thoughtful 
travellers in India is the all-pervasive 
religiosity of its inhabitants, and the vast 
difference between what one sees and 
hears and that which Indian swamis so 
persuasively exploit before America’s 
fashionable women. Until one is on the 
ground and sees manifest and omnipres- 
ent evidences of the formality and im- 


purity of popular Hinduism—which is 


infinitely removed from the eclectic, half- 
Christianized system of a handful of 
swamis and other reformers—the mind 
does not take in the significance of Sir 
William Muir's statement that probably 
the most numerous of any temples now 
to be seen in the Empire are those which 
contain as prominent objects of venera- 
tion the obscene symbols of the male and 
female principles in creation. Granting 
that they are mere symbols, there is no 
mistaking the gross indecency of the in- 
cestuous paintings on the holy of holies 
of one of India’s proudest shrines, the 
famous temple at Madura, which we 
looked upon with shame and unspeak- 
able pity. 
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We turn from this saddening picture 
to the points of light in this land of 
moral darkness, which prove as nothing 
else can the supernatural power of that 
religion which “is first pure.” As we 
went from church to church and heard 
reports of thousands of others, we saw 
multiplied indefinitely the miracle of 
Henry Martyn, who regarded the true 
conversion of a single Hindu as great a 
wonder as would be his rising from the 
grave. And it is indeed a miracle when 
we consider the very great power of 
caste and the seductiveness of Hinduism 
which enables its votaries to “sin re- 
ligiously.”” South India and the Ganges 
Valley especially are sown with the good 
seed of the Kingdom which is bringing 
forth from thirty to a hundred-fold. 
More is the pity that the Church does 
not furnish sufficient reapers to gather 
in the grain that has not only been sown 
and is ripe, but which is perishing in the 
fields for lack of harvesting. 

The traveller does not need to wait un- 
til reaching China to become acquainted 
with the Celestial and with his influence 
on Asia. Burma, Siam, and the Straits 
Settlements make the genius of the 
Chinese evident. They are the men of 
energy and resource and consequently 
are rapidly coming to the front in South- 
eastern Asia. In Singapore, for in- 
stance, they are leading factors in society 
as well as in business. Here we saw the 
only college of any size met with on the 
tour whose entire expenses and part of 
whose foreign staff were provided for by 
the student body—and they were pre- 
dominantly Chinese! We turned into a 
Malay church and found a most intelli- 
gent Chinese acting as its unpaid pastor. 
He felt after conversion that he had no 
right to live to himself, and hence he 
had given up his business and was work- 
ing day and night to win Malays for 
Jesus. 

sut as for China herself the present 
status and that which we had personally 
known fourteen years ago differed—in 
Chinese phrase—as do heaven and earth. 
Not all things have become new, but 
many of them have. Three facts noted 
were especially significant. True to her 
age-long dependence upon education as 


the lever for uplifting and regulating so- 
ciety, she now looks to this source as 
the force that will raise the Empire to a 
parity with other nations, particularly 
her old neighbor, Japan. Schools are 
springing up everywhere, and higher 
institutions in which English and West- 
ern learning are taught are places of de- 
sire for aspiring Chinese youth. So 
keenly do officials reach out after the new 
learning that they willingly permit Chris- 
tian students to enter their faculties with 
perfect freedom to teach Christianity out- 
side school hours. [ven in Hu-nan, un- 
til 1900 the most anti-foreign province 
in the Empire. we were cordially re- 
ceived, as representing the Yale Mission- 
ary Society, by the Governor himself. 
Later we were not only received, but 
were also feasted by the head of one of 
the oldest colleges in the Empire,—far 
older than Oxford and Cambridge,—who 
was directing the erection of dormitories 
for 500 additional students who desire 
to learn the wisdom of the West. Yet 
it must be confessed that Japanese pri- 
macy in education is probable and, in- 
deed, already evident, a fact suggestive 
of her ultimate and strategic designs, as 
well as ominous, because this means an 
education that leaves untouched the high- 
est department of man’s life. 

New China is most interesting. Her 
new men follow the prescription of 
her great Viceroy Chang, “Learn!” 
Through the periodicals of the Church 
and of Christian book and tract societies 
they are gaining much of the new knowl- 
edge; thev seek it in crude and laugh- 
able productions of their own half-en- 
lightened ignorance; they hover about 
the missionaries and fill the new normal 
schools, conducted by Japanese, in order 
to gain this panacea for all of China’s ills. 
Young men who have studied in Amer- 
ica or in Chinese mission-schools and 
colleges, some of them without queues 
and many in English dress, hold a dis- 
proportionate number of influential posi- 
tions in the educational, commercial and 
political world. There are in China over 
sixty graduates or students of Yale, and 
probably other American _ instifutions 
have an almost similar record. Of these, 
six hold the high rank of Taotai, and one 
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of them has for years been the secretary 
and adviser of the Empire’s most illus- 
trious Viceroy. The New China which 
particularly interested us, however, was 
the Christian element. Many of the 
young men are educated more or less, 
and notwithstanding the well-nigh irre- 
sistible temptation to enter positions of 
high trust and emolument, some of the 
strongest men labor for the churches at 
a small fraction of what they would 
otherwise receive. Just before reaching 
North China, a missionary revival oc- 
curred in the Peking University which 
led nearly thirty bright young students 
to promise to give their lives to the evan- 
gelization of their countrymen! 

A third fact has to do with a still surer 
test of a vital Christianity. It was the 
evidence, seen in scores of martyr graves 
and in the lives of survivors of the 
awful tribulation of 1900, that Christ 
was the loved leader of the renewed 
Church of China. At Peking, Tung 
Chou, and Pao-ting Fu we looked into 
the faces of audiences which we had 
known long years ago, but which to-day 
are made up mainly of the children and 
wives of departed friends of that earlier 
time who had laid down their lives for 
Christ. But they are nothing daunted ; 
and the present interest in Christianity 
in the regions of fiercest persecutions, 
and the unremitting zeal of those who 
have lost their nearest friends by the 
hands of these same people, are sure 
proofs of the reality of the faith of Chris- 
tianity’s young Chinese. 

And what shall be said of the land 
whose praise is in every daily paper, the 
protagonist of the Far Kast? Nothing 
better can be written than that the Chris- 
tians there are as calmly and successfully 
planning and carrying on the Gospel 
campaign as Japan’s military leaders are 
conducting operations against Russia. 
The great increase of Christian initia- 
tive, dating from the evangelistic ad- 
vance of two years ago, is widely affect- 
ing the Churches and their surrounding 
communities. As soldiers wait in the 
stations or on the wharves en route for 


the front, groups of Christians go among 
them, sewing on buttons, distributing 
Scriptures, and speaking words of Chris- 
tian love which will be remembered on 
the bloody fields of Manchuria. A com- 
pany of pastors is eagerly waiting for 
the time when their permission to go as 
chaplains to the front may be realized; 
other Christians are found in China and 
Formosa as missionaries of the Cross, 
either in secular callings or as regularly 
commissioned to this great work. It is 
when one meets such persons that one 
thanks God that the hegemony of the Far 
East has fallen to Japan. 

As we sail over the Pacific and are 
midway between that half of the world 
which is found in India, China and 
Japan and our Canadian and American 
institutions, an overwhelming sense of 
the responsibility of Christian students 
strongly possesses us. The fields are 
vast and are alluring to the man or 
woman whose ideal is not comfortable 
existence but helpful and far-reaching 
service. The laborers are most discour- 
agingly few, and largely for that reason 
they lack in efficiency. The necessity 
for immediate and numerous reenforce- 
ments is indisputable, and these new re- 
cruits need the best that college and 
Church can give them. They are to en- 
gage in an enterprise which is primarily 
a supernatural one—beyond the power of 
unaided men and women to accomplish. 
And what does this call of God, coming 
from the inarticulate desires of the na- 
tions, mean? That many who have 
closed their ears to the cry must open 
them or die in great sin; that every 
Christian must either enrol in the ranks 
or contribute toward the world-cam- 
paign; that volunteers must study and 
pray and plan as never before, so that 
their lives may count as the lives of ten; 
in short. that our colleges and universi- 
ties must, in all respects, be recruiting sta- 
tions and training camps for an onward 
movement that will rest content with 
nothing short of proclaiming the Gospel 
to every creature before the shadows fall 
and night closes in. 
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NANKING EXAMINATION HALL—WATCHTOWER AND CELLS 


The Leaders of China 


By C. H. Robertson, M.E., Nanking 


F one asks a Chinese gentleman what 

are the classes of society, he will 

promptly reply, “Scholar, farmer, arti- 
san, merchant.” 

In the Sacred Edict, so called, are 
found the words: “How is it that schol- 
ars stand at the head of society? Because 
they study the books of the Sages, know 
the rights of things, are pure-minded, and 
are examples to the people in word and 
deed. Hence you scholars should first 
know how to respect yourselves; make 
the doctrines of filial piety and harmony 
among brethren the basis of your teach- 
ing. Do not devote yourselves to talk 
about writing essays and poetry, spend- 
ing time and labor on externals only. Be 
liberal-minded, let your views of things 
be broad, be men eminent for virtue and 
talent, who uphold the cause of mankind 


and truth.” These sentences are of in- 
terest in many ways. They are state- 
ments of high ideals, inconsistent instruc- 
tions, and, for our present purpose, the 
statement of the important fact—China’s 
scholars as a class are her leaders, her 
hope for future progress. 

This is true of most countries, but espe- 
cially so of China, where the oldest, most 
elaborate, and most extensive examina- 
tion system in the world is the means for 
selecting men for nearly all the official 
positions in the Empire. This is a civil- 
service examination on a large scale, in- 
deed, and, as has been pointed out by Dr. 
Martin in “Lore of Cathay,” pp. 324, 
325, is a most important factor in China’s 
governmental system: 

“t. It serves the State as a safety- 
valve, providing a career for those ambi- 
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The Leaders 


tious spirits who might otherwise foment 
disturbances and excite revolutions. 

It operates as a counterpoise to the 
power of an absolute monarch. 
‘The general and the prime minister are 
not born in office’—is a line that every 
school vy is taught to repeat. 

3. It gives the Government a hold on 
the educated gentry, and binds them to 
the support of existing institutions. 

The Literati, the most influential portion 
of the population, are for this reason also 
the most loyal.” 

The moral ideals that are placed before 
these students in China are said to he as 
high as have sprung from the human 
mind. How great has been their failure 
China, after many hundreds of years of 
trial, is a colossal answer. The reasons 
for the failure are two—first in the 
method and second in the means. She 
has depended upon the wisdom of men 
and the strength of men; both of these, 
all who are Christians know to be insuffi- 
cient. 

Heretofore, 
bigotry have 


ignorance, 
been 


and 
barriers 


prejudice 
formidable 


through which the messengers of Christ 
have tried to penetrate and so reach the 


“key” of China’s millions. That the 
world is round is a new and interesting 
story to thousands of Chinese students 
today. A Chinese scholar standing be- 
fore a large relief map of the world ex- 
claimed on having China pointed out to 
him: “What! that China? Did you make 
it so small on purpose?’ The ignorance 
of the Literati is still very great, but much 
of his prejudice and bigotry are gone. 
He is disgusted and ashamed, and in 
many places is heard talk of revolution 
and reform. Common knowledge, ag- 
nosticism and Christianity are coming 
in on the ever increasing flood of litera- 
ture. The telegraph is well established. 
Postal routes are continually being ex- 
tended. Railroads are pushing out over 
long distances and in several directions. 
Everywhere primary schools, colleges 
and universities are being established. 


of China 














OF THE 28,000 EX\MINATION CELLS 


It was with no small pleasure, a little time 
ago, that I stood in the centre of a group 
of university buildings now nearing com- 
pletion at Nanking, where nine months 
ago was no sign of so prodigious a work. 
Besides class rooms, dormitories, and a 
big assembly hall, there were two gym- 
nasium buildings and near by an athletic 
field. 

Emphatically China is moving. How 
the new education will combine with the 
old examination system remains to be 
seen. However that may be, China’s 
student classes are, for a time at least, to 
be more and more open to approach for 
receiving China’s great and only suffi- 
cient need—the Gospel of your Lord and 
mine. 

The need is great, the opponents are 
many, the time is short. What are you 
going to do about it? Isaiah 6:8. 








Tracing the Workings of God in American History, 
or the Study of Home Missions 


sy Don O. Shelton, Associate Secretary of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society 


HE Christian college man is ex- 
pected to have not only an in- 
telligent, but a broad, outlook. Narrow- 
ness in him is a grievous defect. His 
study of the Bible, his intellectual train- 
ing, and his contacts with life, if prayer- 
fully directed, will help him to look 
out on the world and on the needs of 
men from the point of view of his di- 
vine Master. This accurate wideness 
of vision is a priceless acquirement, for 
it is essential to large usefulness. 

The watchword of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, “The Evangelization 
of the World in this Generation,” implies 
breadth of purpose and obligation. In 
the wide, true sense of the word, there 
are multitudes in America not yet evan- 
gelized. That young woman in New 
York, twenty years of age, who had 
never heard the name of Jesus spoken 
except in oaths, and who had no con- 
ception whatever of His character and 
mission, is typical of a great number 
whose lives have been spent in the dark, 
dense sections of our large cities. In- 
numerable other illustrations of the 
need of vigorous evangelistic effort in 
nearly every section of our greater 
country are available in proof of the 
vital relation of the Christian student 
body to home missions. 

Home and foreign missions are not 
terms which designate two distinct mis- 
sionary enterprises. They relate, rather, 
to two sections of one great army, under 
one supreme Generalship. They go for- 
ward in response to one command, they 
take their supplies from one common 
arsenal, and they are strengthened and 
empowered for their crusade by one 
Spirit. 

It is apparent that the more thor- 
oughly America is Christianized, the 
more speedily the whole world will be 
evangelized. Our obligation to do our 
utmost to evangelize the whole world 
does not exempt us from responsibility 


for the thorough evangelization of 
America. Neither does the presence of 
duty near at hand free us from the ut- 
most possible exertion in behalf of dis- 
tant nations. The substance of the di- 
vine command is, Forward the whole 
Christian army for conquest at home 
and abroad! 

Therefore the study of home mis- 
sions, as well as of foreign, will have 
a place in the program of every wisely 
directed missionary committee in Amer- 
ican colleges. 


Why Study Home Missions ? 


Scarcely any study is more fascinat- 
ing or profitable than that of the work- 
ings of God in American history and 
of the present moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of our nation. 

1. Through an intelligent study of 
home missions will come a knowledge 
of what God has already wrought in 
America. His guiding hand will be 
recognized in many of the processes by 
which the nation has become what it is. 
Hence home mission study will supple- 
ment, in a profitable way, the usual studies 
in American history. 

Even our greatest historians have 
failed to describe the far-reaching ef- 
fectiveness of the work of the pioneer 
preachers of the Gospel. The lives of 
men who fought savages, who did rug- 
ged work in conquering the wilderness, 
who brought the resisting soil to large 
fruitfulness, and who gave their ener- 
gies to political affairs have been por- 
trayed with considerable fulness. But 
the toil of these other hardy builders of 
the nation—the pioneer heroes of the 
cross—is either entirely ignored or in- 
adequately described by some leading 
historians. President Roosevelt, in the 
picturesque story of frontier life con- 
tained in his “Winning of the West,” 
barely mentions the immense value of 
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the achievements of the early frontier 
preachers of the Gospel. 

American historians, for the most 
part, have dwelt on the secondary rather 
than on the primary causes of the na- 
tion’s greatness. The home missionaries 
braved no less formidable trials, en- 
dured no less severe sufferings, made no 
less heroic sacrifices, and were no less 
truly winners of the West, than their 
distinguished contemporaries whose 
lives were spent in warring and in pol- 
itics. The equipment of the college man 
should include a knowledge of the hero- 
ism and fruitful labors of these stalwart 
men, who, in their life and work, aimed 
to do the will of God by founding a 
Christian nation. 

2. Intelligent home mission study 
also involves the weighing of the sig- 
nificance of current events, the study 
by Christian men of the evils that now 
threaten the nation. The consideration 
of their cause, their remedy and their 
future prevention affords wide scope 
for study, and the application of the 
best Christian talent. The moral con- 
dition of the American people, and the 
strength or weakness of the forces that 
work for their regeneration, deserve the 
thoughtful consideration of strong men. 

3. The study of home missions will 
bring out the close relation between 
home and foreign mission endeavor. 
Home mission churches quickly come 
to have a practical interest in foreign 
missions. They have supplied foreign 
mission boards with many of their effi- 
cient missionaries. This is one instance. 
Eighteen years ago there was _ estab- 
lished in a little town in North Da- 
kota a Congregational home mission 
church. The pastor who had been sent 
to the little village preached his first 
sermon in a depot, standing on a dry- 
goods box. One of the boys who heard 
that first discourse went out last year 
to India under appointment of the Amer- 
ican Board. Another young man, who 
had his training in the young people's 


society of the same church, went out as 
a foreign missionary three years ago. 
Another is now preparing for the foreign 
field. Still another is a Western pastor. 

Not only men, but funds also, are fur- 
nished by these home mission churches. 
A home mission church in New York 
state, having had the aid of the Home 
Missionary Society for a few years, 
about two years ago reached self-sup- 
port. This year it assumed the entire 
salary of the young man just referred 
to as being in India. These two home 
mission churches are typical of many 
others. Their history shows that there 
is an intimate relation between the Chris- 
tianization of America and the evangel- 
ization of distant parts of the world. 

4. Home mission study during a 
man’s college course is also important 
because of the fact that, as Professor 
James of Harvard has pointed out, the 
conceptions acquired before thirty re- 
main, usually, the only ones we ever 
gain. 

An interest in home missions is likely 
to begin when the study of home mis- 
sions is begun. While their minds are 
plastic, it is important that college men 
gain right conceptions of the magni- 
tude, importance and possibilities of the 
home mission crusade. Then, whether 
their future activities are centred in busi- 
ness, in a profession, or in public life, 
they will regard their calling as a de- 
partment of the activities of the Church 
of Christ and will have at heart the 
highest welfare of the nation and the 
world. 

A home mission study class, in addi- 
tion to foreign mission study, in every 
college Christian Association in Amer- 
ica every year! This, surely, is not too 
high an ideal. The age needs men who, 
whatever their sphere of action, will 
look out on life with somewhat of the 
breadth of vision, compassion of heart, 
and obedience of spirit of Him who 
said, “Ye shall be my _ witnesses,”— 
at home, in the nation, in all the world. 
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Association Work Among Colored Young Men 


by W. A. Hunton 


INIt millions of the people of the 
United States are of African de- 
To state this important fact com- 

colored pee yple ot the 


N 
scent. 
paratively, the 
United States are equal in number to 
the entire population of New England 
plus that of Michigan, or they number 
nearly a million more than the total pop- 


ulation of the five Gulf States. Of these 
nine millions, nearly two millions are 
young men between the ages of sixteen 
and thirty-five years. If all the young 
men of the United States stood in a 
line across the continent, every eighth 
man would be a colored man. With such 
a statement in mere numbers before us, 
we can only begin to realize the magni- 
tude and importance of the work of 
helping these millions in their develop- 
ment toward perfect manhood. 

The colored population increased from 
4,000,000 tO 9,000,000 in torty years. 
Illiteracy among them decreased from 
fifty-seven per cent. in 1890 to forty-five 
per cent. in 1900. The colored people 
cultivate 38,000,000 acres of farm lands, 
of which they own more than 15,000,000 


acres, while the value of the products on 
all farm lands held by colored farmers 
in 18499 was $255,750,000. The total 
value of real and personal property 
owned by colored people is more than 
$700,000,000. There are 22,000 public 
school-teachers, ministers, 20,- 
000 engaged in other professions, over 
18,000 engaged in business, and more 
than 300,000 are mechanics and artisans. 
These facts unmistakably indicate the 
important part that this race is destined 
to take in the life and work of the na- 
tion. 

But the out-look is not altogether 
bright, for while a few thousand colored 
men have achieved success, some even 
occupying places of eminence, and while 
thousands of others have reached the 
foot-hills of progress where they are 
struggling, the fact remains that the con- 
dition of the masses is but little better 
than that in which emancipation found 
them. 

Colored young men have to battle 
against the same sort of obstacles, 
temptations and perils that hinder the 
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Association Work Among Colored Young Men 


progress of other young men in our na- 
tional life, except that Satan makes pro- 
vision for colored youth on a lower 
scale than that which he makes for oth- 
ers. The saloons are more dingy and 
often filthy. The liquors sold them 
are cheaper and more poisonous, while 
crap and pool dives take the place 
of brilliant billiard halls. The result of 
such influence on character is obvious. 
Down, down go thousands upon thou- 
sands of young men into the very 
depths of vice and crime. 

Something must be done beyond what 
has yet been attempted if the masses of 
colored young men are to be given a true 
conception of life and its high purpose, 
and if they are to be inspired with deter- 
mination to live up to the best that 
is possible for the citizens of the United 
States in this opening decade of the 
twentieth century. Colored young men 
need the same touch of brotherly sym- 
pathy, a similar provision for whole- 
some amusement and recreation and the 
same encouragement toward self-im- 
provement and unselfish service that the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are 
so bountifully providing for other classes 
of young men throughout the world. 

A good beginning in this direction has 
already been made. When the Interna- 
tional Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America 
was held in Richmond, Virginia, in 1875, 
the colored ministers of that city re- 
quested the Convention to pray that the 
Association work might be organized 
among the young men of their race. This 
request was heartily indorsed by leading 
white delegates from the South, includ- 
ing the President of. the Convention, 
Major Joseph Hardie, of Selma, Ala- 
bama. Prayer was offered. Two years 
later, at the Louisville Convention, funds 
were raised for the support of a secretary 
to work among colored young men. The 
first man to enter this new field as secre- 
tary of the International Committee, was 
General Joseph FE. Johnston. 

Associations were at first organized in 
the schools. Here was the soil most 
ready for the planting of seed for the 
harvests of future years. The students 
responded heartily to this new call for 











COLORED ASSOCIATION BUILDING, NOR 
FOLK, VA. 


service. , Among the first institutions to 
organize Associations should be men- 
tioned, in their order, Howard, Walden, 
l‘isk, Biddle and Wilberforce Univer- 
sities, and Hampton Industrial Institute 
Associations are now organized in sev- 
enty-two of the leading educational in- 
stitutions attended by colored youths, 
including schools of the Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Episcopal Churches,—also in state and 
industrial schools. More than 10,000 
young men attended these schools last 
year, of whom 5,100 were members of 
the Association, and 1,446 were enrolled 
in the Association Bible classes. 

The other rapidly growing section of 
the work of the Colored Men’s Depart- 
ment is made up of the city Associations, 
of which there are thirty-seven. Twelve 
of these Associations own real-estate 
costing $80,000, and sixteen employ gen- 
eral secretaries. The principal features 
of the work undertaken are classes for 
Bible study, gospel meetings for men, 
reading-rooms, libraries, reading circles, 
literary clubs and educational classes. 
A few Associations have gymnasium 
work and provide bathing facilities. A 
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healthy social atmosphere permeates the 
whole and increases the attractiveness 
of the work. Many of these city Asso- 
ciations are organized as branches or de- 
partments of the white Associations al- 
ready existing. In every case, the work 
has the hearty indorsement and support 
of the leading men of both races. 

In the student section of this depart- 
ment, more than ninety per cent. of our 
schools have Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, but among the colored young 
men of cities, only a beginning has been 
made. Well organized Associations, 
with secretaries employed, are estab- 
lished in New Haven, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Columbus, Ga., 
Chattanooga, Bluefield, W. Va., Louis- 
ville, Springfield, Ohio, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis and in Buxton, Iowa. In twenty- 
two other cities a limited work is being 
done at small expense and without paid 
secretarial help, while scores of cities, 


with large and rapidly growing popula- 
tions of colored young men, have no As- 
sociation work whatever for this needy 
class. 

Another important feature of this 
work among colored young men is the 
annual conference of leading Association 
workers, held at different points in the 
South. The last conference, which met 
in November, 1903, at Atlanta, Ga., was 
attended by 135 strong and resourceful 
delegates, representing sixty-three As- 
sociations in fifteen states. Prominent 
Christian workers and educators deliver 
addresses at these conferences, and much 
time is devoted to the study of the Bible 
and to the best methods of Association 
work. Through this agency, more than 
through any other, the work of the 
various Associations is unified and 
strengthened, and the best young men 
of the race are bound together for ag- 
gressive Christian work among their fel- 
lows. 


Progress in Building Movements 


McGill University 


UILDING operations are now in 
progress on Strathcona Hall, the 

new building of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of McGill University, 
and the walls are up to the top of the 
ground floor. The building will be 110 
feet long, fifty-two feet wide, and five 





OLD McGILL ASSOCIATION BUILDING 


stories high, in addition to the basement. 
The front of the building will be of Indi- 
ana limestone and the sides of pressed 
brick, with stone trimmings. The struc- 
ture will have a steel frame, and all the 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION BUILDING 


walls and floors will be of concrete, mak- 
ing it sound-proof, and also fireproof, as 
far as it is possible to make it so. 

One enters the main entrance into a 
large common room extending the whole 
width of the building. Beyond this, on 
the left of the hall, is the stairway and 
cloak-room, on the right a small sitting- 
room, and beyond this the secretary’s 
office. In the rear is the assembly hall, 
which will seat about 400 people. The 
second floor is devoted to a large library 
and reading-room, extending the whole 
width of the building, a game-room, 
club-room, committee-room, and four or 
five class-rooms for Bible and mission 
study classes. There will also be a suite 
of rooms for the secretary on this floor. 

The three upper floors will be de- 
voted wholly to dormitories and will con- 
tain single rooms for about sixty men. 
A few rooms are arranged in suites, 
composed of a sitting-room and two 
bedrooms. 

_ In the basement there will be a bowl- 
ing-alley, a dining-room, capable of 
seating sixty men at a time, kitchen, 
hoiler, and fuel rooms, janitor’s room, 


etc. The building will cost when 
furnished about $95,000. It will 
be completed some time during next 
spring. 


University of Wisconsin 

The efforts of the Association at 
the University of Wisconsin to se- 
cure an Association building, 
which have extended over a period 
of nearly fifteen years, have now 
reached the position of assured 
success. The contract for the 
building was let on September 
26th and the ground was broken 
soon after. The cost of the build- 
ing will be $60,000, while archi- 
tect’s fees, furnishings, etc., will 
make the total cost of the com- 
pleted building about $75,000. 
The Association has a magnificent 
site, just at the entrance of the 
University grounds. 

Toward the cost of the building 
$52,000 has been pledged and 
partly paid. Some business men 
in Milwaukee have agreed to raise $10,- 
000 more, and an active canvass is now 
being prosecuted for the balance needed. 





Iowa State University 


The new Association building for 
lowa State University, which is in the 
course of construction, is now inclosed 
ready for putting on the roof, but it 
will probably not be finished before next 
June. This building will cost, exclu- 
sive of furnishing, $52,000. It is con- 
structed of red pressed brick, pointed 
with white cement, with trimmings of 
white Bedford stone. The white pillars 
of the porches and their red tile roofs 
give it the home-like appearance of a 
Colonial mansion. The building proper 
is fifty-six by eighty-eight feet. 

Provision is made in this building for 
both the young men and the young wo- 
men of the college. The two Associations 
will have separate entrances, and the 
two parts of the building will be com- 
pletely shut off from each other, except 
on general social occasions. Among the 
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features of the building will be a swim- 
ming pool, lunch-room and café, read- 
ing-room and library, assembly-room, 
class-rooms for bible and mission study 
and rooms for the use of the 
officers of the college papers and other 
student organizations. On the third 
floor there will be fourteen bedrooms, 
bathrooms and parlors. ‘The building 
is located at the southern end of the 
main quadrangle of college buildings, 


classes 


The Bible 


between them and the student boarding- 
houses, and it is less than 200 feet from 
the $300,000 central building, which is 
the main recitation building of the col- 
lege. It is, therefore, at the very centre 
of student life. The college trustees 
have already made liberal provision for 
the maintenance of the building by vot- 
ing the expense of heat, light. water and 
janitor’s service, in addition to the build- 
ing site. 


Institute 


By Clayton S. Cooper. 


Hilt Bible Institute stands for the 
internal development of the stu- 
dent movement. Its business is to tur- 
nish the dynamics. It attaches stays for 
present development and builds bases 
for further enlargement. This agency 
joins with the training schools and lead- 
ers’ classes in steadying the rapidly ad- 
vancing bible work among college men. 
This Institute aims to train a few 
choice men for positive, intelligent lead- 
ership in the Bible movement. Its main 
function is not found in public sessions, 
but rather in the intense, thoughtful con- 
ference and planning among leaders. 
We are continually surprised to find that 
the real leadership in the world’s work 
is in the hands of a remarkable few who 
have taken pains to qualify themselves 
for it. It is not necessary to have a 
crowd in order to do things. Jesus rec- 
ognized this principle. The multitude 
received incidental rather than chief at- 
tention from Him. His supreme con- 
cern was to train a small band of men, 
and when He went away this little com- 
pany, charged with His aims and filled 
with His life, projected and sustained 
His Kingdom. 

A prominent purpose of this kind of 
student conference is to create personal 
Bible study habits on the part of cabinet 
officers, committee-men and class leaders. 
It is primarily necessary that such men 
become habitual Bible students. In 
some institutions the officers and even 
Bible group leaders preach but do not 
practice concerning this vital matter. To 
accomplish the above end, men should be 


asked to participate in the program who 
are thoroughly furnished with bible 
knowledge and Bible enthusiasm. The 
Institute is not a place for mechanical 
organizers simply. It should be the start- 
ing point of a deeper devotion, a more 
searching self-examination, a larger in- 
centive. The contagion of a real Bible 
student in such gatherings is indispen- 
sable. 

These gatherings should also give 
very practical and intelligent training 
to the Bible class leader. It should give 
him a heightened vision of his respon- 
sibility. It should deepen his determina- 
tion to sacrifice for his class. The In- 
stitute should launch him upon new lines 
of scholarly, systematic Bible research. 
Many Bible leaders in these college 
groups will be called upon to take po- 
sitions of Christian leadership in their 
generation. A chief task in that leader- 
ship will be to translate the Gospel of 
God into terms of modern life. This 
means that the leader must give to his 
mental preparation an equivalent of that 
which he bestows upon other depart- 
ments of his education. Some of the 
most successful leaders should tell sim- 
ply and frankly how they prepare and 
actually conduct their classes. <A care- 
ful description of the way in which the 
leader cultivates the friendships of hjs 
men outside the class is also important. 
In every case experience rather than 
theory is essential for the Bible Insti- 
tute program. It is often found true 
that a plain spoken college man, who has 
been able to “make good” in leading 
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small group classes, brings far more 
tangible suggestions to student teachers 
than the highly developed Biblical 
exegete. 

The organization of the Bible de- 
partment should be strengthened by a 
successful Institute. The Bible study 
committee will become much more real 
and business-like after it. The chair- 
man will be brought to the conclusion 
that by trying to do the whole work 
himself he is not only making impos- 
sible a thorough cultivation of the whole 
field, but is also failing in that equally 
important task of educating men _ to 
carry on the work the following year. 
Such plans as the successful “block sys- 
tem,” used now in many Bible depart- 
ments and making possible the thor- 
ough presentation of this work to every 
student in the university, should be care- 
fully explained at such a gathering. 
The most recent Bible literature gath- 
ered from the entire country should be 
studied for at least an hour. Men who 
present topics relating to organization 
should prepare themselves by garnering 
the most effective plans and methods 
used by up-to-date Bible departments in 
all parts of the country. The Bible In- 
stitute will naturally furnish a place in 
which committee men shall be brought 
out of their eclipse in which they have 
supposed that their particular institu- 
tion possessed all the untoward condi- 
tions. They will learn here that every- 
where ideals and paper policies go’ into 
limbo unless there are behind them un- 
selfish sacrifice and dogged, persistent 
work. 

The public session is important since 
it furnishes a chance to make a strong 
local impression upon the student body 


where the meeting is held. It is espe- 
cially desirable that members of the 
faculty, as well as students, attend this 
meeting. Short addresses from student 
delegates in attendance at the Institute 
have often increased the power of the 
main address. It should always be re- 
membered, however, that this public 
meeting is the incidental and not the 
main object of the Institute, notwith- 
standing its local value. 

There is perhaps no greater thing pos- 
sible in these gatherings than the em- 
phasis upon the growing consciousness 
that the chief aim of Bible study in col- 
lege is to bring the student near to God. 
In comparison with this highest objective 
everything else pales to insignificance. 
There is a real, awakened conviction this 
year among college men that the Bible 
study department furnishes one of the 
best opportunities at our command to 
bring college men into relation with 
their deeper responsibilities to their Cre- 
ator and to their fellow-students. The 
subject of Bible study in relation to con- 
version is a vitally important theme for 
the Bible Institute program this season, 
when many hundreds of unconverted 
men, in various departments of college 
life, will be gathered in these informal, 
natural, group classes. Last year many 
men who entered these classes with no 
personal relation to Jesus Christ learned 
to know Him before the end of the 
year’s study. Shall it not be true this 
year, more’ than ever before, that through 
prayer, teaching, system, and personal 
work, Bible leaders shall constantly re- 
member that “this is life eternal, that 
they should know Thee the only true 
God, and him whom Thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christ”? 


Volunteer Band Ideals and Essentials to Their Realization 
By Charles H. Fahs 


Ste Volunteer Band of a college 

or seminary is composed of those 
students who having definitely purposed, 
God permitting, to become foreign mis- 
sionaries, and having registered that pur- 
pose by signing declaration cards, as- 
sociate themselves in an organized way, 
the more fully to realize the privileges 


of missionary fellowship and the possi- 
bilities of missionary service during stu- 
dent days. 


The Band and its Members 


A‘*Volunteer Band has certain specific 
interests commanding its attention, which 
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do not pertain especially to other than 
student volunteers. It is a group of 
students who are specialists, or who 
ought to be, and all that is included in 
a scientific spirit and a right professional 
pride should characterize the volunteers 
as they approach the consideration of 
many questions which concern them as 
prospective missionaries. What quali- 
fications are needed in the missionary ? 
What preparation is adequate? What 
are the demands of special fields, of cer- 
tain boards? What are the difficulties 
and problems first met with on the field ? 

A considerable literature, dignified by 
not a few books of great usefulness, has 
been written for intending missionaries. 
This literature covers topics of the ut- 
most importance to volunteers, topics 
quite aside from the general information 
and discussions touched on in mission 
study classes. A knowledge of this lit- 
erature is important. Every volunteer 
should be in a mission study class ; every- 
thing taken up in the study class the 
volunteer needs to know, but missionary 
facts are one thing, and missionary tech- 
nique is quite another. A_ volunteer 
forewarned at a multitude of points of 
danger is of double value when he comes 
to apply to the board. Health, happi- 
ness and early effectiveness on reaching 
the field are far more probable for the 
outgoing missionary coming from a 
Band whose ideal for its members has 
been a genuine training for the profes- 
sion of missions. 

The Band should aim to develop 
among its members such fellowship in 
activity, in prayer, and in consecration 
as will bulwark the lives of the individ- 
uals as they go out from it, one by one, 
to the needy places of the earth. The 
“communion of saints” is tremendously 
real to the lonely missionary who has 
known it in Band life: and this, more- 
over, is the basis of the larger fellowship 
which is developing among sailed volun- 
teers in China, Japan, and India, with 
their “Student Volunteer Unions.” It 
may be said, also, that if one cannot 
learn to work with others joyously and 
without serious friction in a Volunteer 
Band, it were best, perhaps, that he never 
leave for the field. In a trying climate, 


under a torrid sun, and among alien 
races, where nerves are tested and the 
demands of the situation are ever clam- 
crous, might seem to be the place to 
learn “team work,” but experience has 
not shown this to be the case. ‘The man 
who works best with others abroad in 
most cases learned the art before sailing. 


The Band and the College 


Student missionary uprisings like col- 
lege revivals, when traced to their sources 
are shown to have started almost in- 
variably in a group of individuals as- 
sociated for prayer and personal work. 
To bring about such a missionary ag- 
gressiveness as will result in definite de- 
cisions for foreign service is both the 
ideal and the chief reason fdr the ex- 
istence of the Volunteer Band. The 
sense of urgent need for such personal 
work may first come to a single individ- 
ual, but the instinct for fellowship in 
great endeavor is strong, and a group 
of workers soon results. Every volun- 
teer ought to be a personal worker for 
new volunteers, and the Band ideal is 
to have it so. God's call to mission ser- 
vice seems often to be contingent upon 
the readiness for personal work of some 
one already called. Praying the prayer 
that laborers be thrust forth, which is 
the providential way of beginning every 
student missionary uprising, leads in- 
evitably to the personal presentation of 
the facts of need to some one that might 
go to meet the need. Pitkin’s superb 
personal work for new volunteers at 
Yale when he was an undergraduate, 
and the record made in a leading theo- 
logical seminary a few years ago, when 
practically every student who might pos- 
sibly go to the field was personally ap- 
proached by the volunteers, would sug- 
gest a campaign of personal work to 
reach the last Christian man in college 
as the only reasonable ideal for a Band 
to entertain. 

But not only in personal work does 
the Band have a vital relation to the col- 
lege. Student volunteers may reason- 
ably be expected to be at the front in 
all Christian work and in all wholesome 
college activities. Students will judge 
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the missionary -enterprise largely by the 
type of men whom they see entering 
upon it. That volunteer who, a few years 
ago, excused a failure in mathematics 
to his professor because he was going 
to be a missionary and would not need 
it anyway, was rightly labored with by 
certain discreet members of the Band. 
He did not finish his college course, and 
he never reached the field. He did not 
represent the missionary enterprise, but 
his thoughtless excuse occasioned cap- 
tious remarks not a few. Of all college 
men, the volunteer needs to stand four- 
square to all the currents of college life. 
If his life on the field is to be followed 
with interest by his fellow-students, his 
life on the campus must merit their re- 
spect. Much can be done to realize such 
an ideal for Band members through the 
community of interests at work in Band 
life. 


The Band and the Home Churches 


Next to the veteran returned from the 
front, the student volunteer has the most 
telling missionary message that the home 
churches can hear. He purposes to go. 
Just as he is best qualified to win new 
volunteers in college, so he has a most 
kindly hearing among young people in 
the churches. Young people idealize col- 
lege life, and in certain parts of the 
country, to many a church, especially to 
those which have few or no young peo- 
ple at college, student volunteers can 
bring an atmosphere of rare uplift, an 
inspiration to broader sympathies. 

sut the individual volunteer cannot 
with good grace ask the privilege of 
speaking, unless perchance it be in the 
church of his home town. The Band, 
however, can seek such opportunities 
Over as wide an area as it finds it pos- 
sible to cultivate. Care in filling open- 
ings for such visits by sending suitable 
speakers will create a continuing de- 
mand for such activity. Not only are 
the churches blessed by the coming of 
the volunteers, but the outgoing mission- 
ary, after reaching the field, has a far 
better knowledge of what will interest 
the churches at home, if, while a student, 
he has done deputation or campaign 
work. In many colleges and seminaries 


others than volunteers have aided in this 
work. In most cases, however, the 
church visitation has been arranged for 
most advantageously under the auspices 
of the Student Volunteer Band. Surely 
a Band should have for its ideal the 
training of every member for such ser- 
vice, and the reaching of every church 
within reasonable distance of the college 
with the missionary message. 


The Band and the Great Task 


Greater by far than all other ideals 
and including them all, the Band should 
have for its ideal the realization of the 
Volunteer Movement’s Watchward. Per- 
haps of all who have the Watchword at 
heart, student volunteers in colleges are 
at the point of greatest leverage for ac- 
complishing its realization. 

Back of many of the great movements 
of the Christian Church are to be found 
groups of students who have learned the 
secrets of united, continuing prayer, and 
have thought together on the task of 
world evangelization. The historians of 
the Church Missionary Society and the 
London Missionary Society of Great 
Britain regard the organization of these 
two great societies as an outgrowth 
of the Wesleyan Movement of the 
eighteenth century. The Wesleyan 
Movement in turn found its rise in the 
Holy Club at Oxford. Of this student 
group at Oxford, the author of “John 
Wesley, the Methodist” says: “Though 
the little society passed away, yet through 
the lives of these three sons of genius 
and of grace, John and Charles Wesley 
and George Whitefield, first a university 
was aroused, then a kingdom was set in 
a blaze, and the nations beyond the seas 
felt the glow of the divine fires whose 
new enkindlings had occurred in the 
Holy Club.” The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the first foreign missionary society to be 
organized in the United States, grew out 
of student missionary activities at Will- 
iams College and at Andover Theological 
Seminary. The climax came when four 
students of Andover, in a paper addressed 
to the Massachusetts Association held at 
Bradford, June 27, 1810, declared them- 
selves “as devoted to this work [foreign 
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missions} for life, whenever God, in His 
providence shall open the way.” 

The inception of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions is 
given as at Mount Hermon in 1886; but 
for months before that historic gathering, 
a group of Princeton students, who pur- 
posed to become missionaries, had met 
at regular intervals for prayer that just 
such an uprising might take place. The 
recently developed missionary movement 
among the voung people of the vari- 
ous denominations came out of student 
Inissionary campaigns, which had been 
started by Volunteer Bands in the col- 
leges. 

It is for the realization of these four 
ideals that Band officers should be 


elected, Band committees formed, Band 
meetings held, Band activities of all 
kinds carried on. With these ideals in 
mind, no prayer will be pointless, no 
discussion rambling or fruitless, no 
meeting profitless, no year without its 
triumphant results in broadening, deep- 
ening lives for the volunteers, larger 
missionary sympathies among college 
men and church people, new recruits for 
foreign service, and a better acquaint- 
ance with the Lord of the Harvest, 
gained through prayer and praise. The 
Volunteer Band may be an agency of 
untold power. It will be such in any 
institution where the volunteers, joining 
in prayer, thought and effort make 
it so. 


A Week of Prayer for Young Men 


YT OT only are more things wrought 

| by prayer than the world dreams 
of, but it is also true that a lack of 
prayerfulness accounts for a consequent 
absence of effectiveness in Christian 
lives and organizations. It is because 
of the manifold benefits coming from 
prayer, and the tendency of young men 
to neglect this powerful agency for good, 
that a generation ago the International 
Convention of the American Associa- 
tions appointed the second Sunday of 
November as a day of prayer for young 
men. Later, the week following was in- 
cluded, and from that time to the present, 
each year sees an increasing number of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
holding special services during this 
week. The present year the dates sug- 
gested by the World’s Committee are 
from November 13 to 19. 

Student Associations are even more 
in need of special periods of prayer than 
city Associations; and hence the fact 
that they observe in February a day of 
intercession for students the world 
around ought not to prevent a wide ob- 
servance of this week of universal sup- 
plication for young men of every walk 
in life. 

In some institutions, conditions war- 
rant a daily meeting, while in others it 
may be wiser to concentrate upon two 
or three strong and largely attended 


gatherings. In order to secure the 
largest benefits from them, there should 
be such a presentation of the facts as 
will lead to intelligent prayer. As the 
Association has given much thought to 
the conditions surrounding young men 
in different walks of life, great assist- 
ance can be gained from a presentation 
of the varied activities of the different 
phases of Association work, such as 
that for the industrial classes, for sail- 
ors and soldiers, for Indians and ne- 
groes, as well as the better known activ- 
ities of the city Associations. Files of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN contain articles 
from which this information can _ be 
gained; but fuller details may be had 
by applying to the headquarters of the 
International Committee, 3 West 29th 
Street, New York, and often inspiration 
may be gained from local workers in 
various Association lines. 

It is very fitting that, as in Cornelius’s 
case, prayers should be accompanied with 
actual contributions to the cause of res- 
cuing and upbuilding young men. Thus 
some phase of local effort may be aided; 
and quite as appropriately the work of 
the International Committee, which is 
so largely responsible for the planting 
and nurture of all phases of Association 
work, including that for students, should 
be generously remembered. 

There will be a temptation in student 
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Associations to give too little prominence 
to prayer itself, and this tendency may 
well be guarded against. An inner cir- 
cle of praying men is often used to 
warm the hearts of larger gatherings, 
and this little band of faithful Christians 
must always be the human dependence 
at such a time. Moreover, anything 
that will make students see the lives of 
young men as Christ sees them, that re- 
veals His yearning desire for them, that 
discloses the possibilities of blessing and 
usefulness in their renewed lives, should 


be brought to their attention. Nor 
should the young men of the colleges 
be forgotten; they are levers that can 
be used for the elevation of others of 
less opportunity and influence. What 
students are largely determines what 
the nation and the world will become. 
The Week of Prayer is thus the student 
Association’s week of opportunity; and 
hence careful planning is needed that 
earnest participation in a world-encir- 
cling, dynamic movement may be made 
possible. 


The Student World 


Southern University, Greensboro, 
Ala., contributed last year $160 to for- 
eign missions. 


The Pacific Coast Student Conference 
will meet at Pacific Grove, Cal., Decem- 
her 30 to January 8. 


The Association at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., has fitted up a special 
study-room for day students. 


At Howard College, East Lake, Ala., 
which had no mission study last year, 
two study classes have been started. 


The Bible study enrolment in Loui- 
siana State University is already about 
twofold larger than that of last vear. 


The first meeting at the University of 
Missouri was attended by about 22 
men. Five of these decided to enter the 
Christian life. 


Including those in women’s mission 
study classes, Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware has an enrolment of 244 who 
are carrying on this form of effort. 


Mr. R. H. Edwards, Yale, 1901, will 
be associated with the Bible Study De- 
partment this season, especially assist- 
ing in the conduct of Bible Institutes. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg, Va., has already enrolled 
116 men in Bible classes and is in 
the midst of a very active canvass for 
300 men. 


Mr. Wiley A. Miller, Hiram College, 
1904, is the newly-elected secretary at 
Culver Military Academy. Indiana has 
four student general secretaries serving 
on full time. 


Northwestern College at Naperville, 
[ll., has recently introduced Bible classes 
for the first time in the academy. Ina 
personal canvass seventy students have 
been enrolled. 


The Drake University Association at 
Des Moines, Iowa, have supplied their 
new hall with opera chairs, bought a 
piano, and secured 100 of the new Asso- 
ciation Hymanals. 


Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., has 
eighty-two men of the 165 enrolled in 
eight Bible classes. The enrolment last 
year was fifty. A leaders’ class is led 
by one of the professors. 


A canvass is now in progress at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Starkville, Miss., for a $20,000 Asso- 
ciation building. Last year 160 men 
were enrolled in Bible study in this 
college. 


One hundred and twenty-five men 
have been enrolled in Bible study at the 


University of Wisconsin. The system- 
atic canvass of the entire University is 
just beginning with a very encouraging 
out-look. 


At the University of Arkansas the 
organization of eleven Bible classes was 
recently effected. This marks an in- 
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crease of 300 per cent. Last year there 
were only four classes with a member- 
ship of forty-two men. 

The Southwestern Student Confer- 
ence will meet at Ruston, La., from De- 
cember 23 to January 1. This Confer- 
ence will be composed of delegates from 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 


The Association at Northern Indiana 
Normal School has a building, purchased 
a year ago, which has been fitted up with 
reading, reception, recreation and bath- 
rooms. ‘The membership is over 140. 
the largest ever known at this time of 
the year. 


The student Association presidents in 
Iowa have established a monthly news 
letter in order that they may be kept in 
closer touch with each other’s work. 
This is issued by the State Committee. 
Fifteen presidents sent items to the Oc- 
tober number. 


The Association of Rhode Island Ag- 
ricultural College, at Kingston, which 
had but three members in October of 
last year, now has sixty-five members, 
with Bible study, Sunday meetings, and 
special weekly meetings for members 
of the Cabinet. 


At a recent bible rally, 150 students 
at Denison University were enrolled in 
Bible study. At Otterbein University 100 


out of 112 men in the institution have 
joined Bible classes. Marietta College 
has now an increase of one-third over 
last year in Bible study. 

Two hundred and fifty students have 
already been enrolled in Bible classes in 
Cornell University. Classes are already 
arranged for twelve of the leading fra- 
ternities. President Schurman and two 
members of the faculty will train the 
leaders in special classes. 


At Chamberlain-Hunt Academy, Port 
Gibson, Miss., forty men are in Bible 
classes. One of these classes is made 
up of eight Jews who are studving the 
life of Christ under the leadership of one 


of the teachers. Last year there were 
no Bible classes at this school. 


Purdue University is finding mission 
study clubs more successful than small 
classes. The Japan and Philippine clubs 
are well organized with officers, commit- 
tees and leaders. From fines collected 
for tardiness, absence, or non-perform- 
ance of duty refreshments are supplied 
for occasional socials. 


“Studies in Old Testament Charac- 
ters,’ the third year course of the stu- 
dent cycle, is being used by the The- 
ological School connected with Aman- 
zimtote Seminary at Adams, Natal, 
South Africa. This is the first time 
any courses of the student cycle have 
been used among the Zulus of Africa. 


At Coe College, Cedar Rapids, la., 
thirty-five men are now enrolled in 
Bible study. The Association aims to 
enlist seventy-five, or one-half of the 
men in the college. Each member of 
the devotional committee is planning to 
invite ten men each week to attend one 
of the meetings. An employment bu- 
reau has been conducted with success. 


At the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal., the entire 
Junior class is enrolled in mission study, 
together with six others. The leader is 
Professor |’aterson, and all the mem- 
bers are doing original work under his 
direction, with the special aim of mak- 
ing mission study a direct preparation 
for their future work as pastors or as 


missionaries. 

On October 2 Bishop Warne ad- 
dressed a mass meeting of the students 
of Northwestern University on foreign 
missions. Pledges were _ secured 
amounting to $853 toward the support 
of Mr. J. E. Denyes, a Northwestern 
representative, who is to inaugurate 
work in Borneo. The amount pledged 
at this meeting is $200 more than was 
secured at a similar meeting last year. 


Simpson College, Indianola, Ia., has 
no fixed membership fee, but each mem- 
ber is asked to give systematically such 
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an amount as he is able. The amounts 
range from two to ten cents per week, 
paid each Sunday morning. Last year 
this plan resulted in a small surplus. 
Sixteen Bible classes have been organ- 
ized and seven additional ones are 
planned. The membership in the classes 
varies from five to ten. 


At lowa State College at Ames, thirty 
men publicly announced their purpose 
to enter the Christian life on the second 
Sunday of the college year, in a meeting 
addressed by Mr. W. M. Parsons, field 
secretary of the International Commit- 
tee. Five hundred students have been 
enrolled in Bible study—classes have 
been formed in all the fraternities and 
athletic clubs. resident Storms is 
training the class leaders. 

The authorities of Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute have given the upper floor 
of the dining-hall building to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as an annex 
for dormitory purposes. The Associa- 
tion will fit up and furnish eleven rooms 
for students; and will thus be able to 
secure an annual income from rentals, 
which will aid in carrying on the work. 
The Association has arranged a strong 
lyceum course with seven attractions. 


At Iowa College, Grinnell, the mem- 
bership committee has inaugurated a 
system of registration. Cards showing 
the religious history of every man in 
the institution have been filled and are 
kept on file, so that all officers and com- 
mittees can refer to them for informa- 
tion. Two classes have been organized 
in personal work, each class having five 
members. Dr. Johnston’s text-book is 
used, and weekly reports are given on 
actual personal work done. 


The Bible Institute, recently held at 
Grinnell, Towa, was significant in three 


particulars, namely: (1) An attend- 
ance of about sixty delegates from four- 
teen Associations outside of Grinnell. 
(2) Strong speakers such as H. W. 
Hicks, of Boston, Dean Frank K. San- 
ders, of Yale, and Dr. E. A. Steiner, of 
Grinnell. (3) A display of all the 
courses of Bible study prepared for 


college students by the Bible Study De- 
partment of the International Commit- 
tee. 


Moore’s Hill College Association at 
Moore’s Hill, Ind., has forty-nine mem- 
bers out of fifty-eight young men in 
the institution. Forty-four are enrolled 
in Bible study and eighteen in mission 
study. The Association celebrated its 
tenth anniversary on October 4.  Fol- 
lowing this a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings was conducted, which resulted in 
the decision of two men to become 
Christians, and in influencing others to 
join Bible classes and become members 
of the Association. 


The second. annual fall conference 
at Johns Hopkins University, September 
30-October 2, was very successful. The 
attendance at the six sessions from Fri- 
day evening to Sunday afternoon aver- 
aged twenty-six. The conference was 
marked by an earnest spirit, and by a 
desire to make the year’s work more 
evangelistic than ever before. The 
Johns Hopkins Association will this year 
conduct Sunday afternoon services, in 
addition to the regular Tuesday after- 
noon meetings. Special speakers will 
be secured for these meetings. 


Early in October, at a meeting of the 
faculty and students of the University 
of Iowa, $400 was subscribed toward 
the current expenses of the Association. 
The Board of Regents also gave $400 
toward the conduct of the work this 
vear. The gymnasium in Close Hall, 
the building of the Association, has been 
fitted up by the University for the use 
of the young women. The President 
of the University sent letters to every 
man in the institution, inviting him to 
the opening meeting of the Association. 
Two men were led into the Christian life 
at the first meeting of the vear. 


In Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
of the 14,000 men enrolled in the col- 
leges, and professional and private 
schools, 11,000 are under the direct in- 
fluence of the twenty-three Associations 
already organized. Nine hundred and 
fiftv-seven were last year engaged in sys- 
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tematic Bible and mission study, an in- 
crease of 512 over the preceding year. 
Seventy-six became student volunteers, 
while 147 represented twenty-three in- 
stitutions at the Northfield conference. 
From special information obtained by 
the state committee 550 freshmen were 
introduced to Association leaders in 
their colleges. 


At a recent meeting of the University 
of Illinois Association, addressed by state 
college secretary Mr. W. A. McKnight, 
pledges amounting to $680 were secured 
toward the year’s expenses. The Asso- 
ciation has a budget this year of $3,700. 
On October 11th 450 enrolment cards 
in Bible study had been secured. One 
sub-chairman enrolled personally twen- 
ty-six out of twenty-eight men ap- 
proached. Another man has enrolled 
every man from his county in a Bible 
class which he is to lead. Bible classes 
have already been organized in six fra- 
ternities. with an average of eleven men 
in a fraternity. 


Britain’s Social and Religious 


*“KEPTICISM as to the value of 
missionary effort may often be dis- 
pelled by a study of what missions 
have done for ourselves. Hence the 
apologetic of history may well be made 
the basis of a missionary meeting. In 
order to make the topic less distracting, 
attention may be confined to the social 
and religious life of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. 

I’very institution has an abundance 
of literary material, and every professor 
of English history can give references 
to the volumes or chapters where the 
most telling facts are to be found. The 
leader of the meeting may find it help- 
ful not only to seek the advice of such 
professors, but it may be advisable to 
secure for one of the addresses an ear- 
nest member of the faculty who is at 
home in this department. 

Imagination should be used, as well as 
historical facts. The first speaker may 
give a word picture of the social life of 
the Britons at the time when Jesus ut- 


Out of about 160 students thus far 
enrolled in Cotner University, Bethany, 
Neb., eighty are in the mission study 
classes. About fifty enrolled last spring 
for this semester’s mission study. The 
cry, “Be one of the Hundred,” has been 
kept before the student by poster, printed 
card, and personal work. The text- 
book, “Dawn on the Hills of T’ang,” 
was put on sale the day before college 
opened. Six groups met under separate 
leaders, but all classes have the same 
course, the same day and hour of meet- 
ing, and the same study. Once a month 
a joint meeting of all the classes is held 
under Professor Sutton, who has con- 
ducted a large mission study class for 
several years. A leaders’ meeting is held 
once each week for prayer and discus- 
sion of the lesson. The leaders also 
assemble for reports and counsel after 
classes are dismissed. Another class is 
carried on by the college, credit being 
given for the work done. About fifteen 
are in this class. Altogether about ninety 
students are taking mission study. 


Life in the Early Centuries 


tered His Last Commission. Better ef- 
fects will result from the fuller descrip- 
tion of salient factors in that life than 
from an all-inclusive summary of social 
conditions of the time. Thus the fam- 
ily life, special disabilities affecting 
women, the relation of slaves and de- 
pendents to their superiors, etc., may be 
especially dwelt upon. 

A second speaker should depict 
strongly and truly the religious life of 
the period preceding the advent of 
Christian missionaries. The beliefs and 
religious rites of the Druids and the 
other religious leaders can be presented 
most interestingly. The attempt should 
be made to show how far religion was 
an active factor in life and what its ef- 
fects were. 

A third speaker may follow with a 
discriminating account of the coming of 
Augustine, as well as of the introduc- 
tion at an earlier date of Christian ideas. 
The weaknesses of Christianity as thus 
introduced ought also to be mentioned. 
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The later activities of missionaries, espe- 
cially in Lindisfarne, lona, and in north- 
ern Ireland, will be needed in order to 
make the extension of Christianity 
among our forefathers perfectly clear. 

If it has been deemed wise to secure 
the aid of one of the history professors, 
he may well have the leading part and 
set forth the changes wrought in Brit- 
ain by Christianity. Not only will the 
effect upon the social and religious life 
of the first and later centuries be made 
clear by this address, but the use that 
Christianity makes of existing and germ- 
inal factors of the higher life will ap- 
pear. This closing address should also 
meet the objection that Christianity and 
the work of missions were not the dom- 
inating factors in the evolution of our 
Anglo-Saxon race. Naturally, he or the 
leader will emphasize the debt which 
most students owe to the British mis- 
sionaries of long ago, as well as the con- 
sequent obligations of passing on the 
blessings thus secured to those in similar 
need to-day. 


A New Course of Bible 
Study ' 


™ HE first ten studies of a new series 
of Bible outlines by Professor 
Edward J. Bosworth have just come 
from the press. The course is entitled 
“Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ” 
and will cover a period of thirty weeks, 
the subject-matter being arranged in 
sections suitable for daily use. The 
studies are divided into two parts in 
such a way as to make a complete course 
possible in twenty-three weeks, if de- 
sired. The author states the purpose 
of the studies as follows: 

“This book is designed to introduce 
the student to the inductive study of 
the life of Jesus Christ. It therefore 
takes up one by one the four accounts 
of the life of Jesus that have come down 
to us from apostolic days. It has seemed 
best for the purpose in hand to take 

Published by the International Committee. 
Cloth, 90 cents; paper, 60 cents. These prices in- 
clude the advance section of ten studies as issued 


and also the complete book, which will be ready a 
little later. 


these four Gospels up separately, rather 
than in the form of a Harmony, because 
it is only through the study of them as 
separate wholes that the individuality of 
each can be adequately appreciated. A 
further reason for such treatment is the 
fact that there is already published an 
exceedingly useful course based upon a 
Harmony. 

“The Gospel of Mark, now generally 
recognized as the oldest, and certainly 
the simplest of the four Gospels, will be 
made the basis of the study in Part I. 
This Gospel will be studied in detail, 
with only occasional references to the 
other three Gospels for supplementary 
matter. Briefer surveys of Matthew 
and Luke will be taken with the pur- 
pose of discovering their individual 
characteristics. Last of all, in Part II 
John’s Gospel will be studied at some 
length. The Gospel of Mark will by 
this arrangement serve as a standard for 
purposes of comparison in the study of 
the other Gospels. This emphasis of 
Mark is also desirable for another rea- 
son, namely, that Mark’s Gospel con- 
sists of narrative, rather than teaching ; 
and since the teaching of Jesus receives 
special attention in the last course in 
the College Cycle, ‘Studies in the 
Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles,’ 
it is desirable in the present course to 
pay attention chiefly to the narrative.” 

As in his other volumes of the stu- 
dent cycle, Professor Bosworth in this 
course has presented the facts in a fresh, 
original manner. The style has quite 
effectively escaped trite religious nomen- 
clature and is strikingly direct and 
natural. The author “talks as _ folks 
talk,” and he reminds one in this 
book of an intelligent, common-sense, 
twentieth-century man _ speaking to 
a friend. In modern vernacular, the 
disciples are spoken of as the “inner 
circle,’ the Kingdom of Heaven as 
the “New Order,” Jesus preaching in 
the country as the “field meetings,” and 
the preacher himself is referred to as 
the “Great Man of Prayer” and the 
“Great Specialist in the Spiritual 
World.” 

Concluding, each day’s study is a 
“personal thought” which is genuinely 
suggestive and helpful without being in 
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These direct, clear- 
induce real, personal 
thoughtfulness, directed toward the 
practical application of vital truth. 
They hit the deep places of a man’s 
life in a frank, sympathetic way. 
These studies make a very decided 
contribution to the college courses and 
we predict for them large usefulness. 


any sense dogmatic. 
cut questions 


Some Recent Books on Japan 


ITH the intense sympathy felt 
just now for Japan, a corre- 
sponding effort is being made by book 
makers and magazine writers to minis- 
ter to that interest. Three volumes, 
intended for the use of mission study 
classes, will be of practical value to stu- 
dents. One of them, “Dux Christus,” ' 
was prepared by the most prominent 
American authority on Japan, Dr. Grif- 
fis, for the use of classes in women’s 
missionary societies. It goes over the 
same ground, substantially, that is cov- 
ered in the other two, and so makes clear 
the geography of Japan, the making of 
the nation, its religions, and the work 
of modern Christian missions. Val- 
uable chronological tables, many well- 
chosen literary illustrations, a pretty full 
discussion of woman’s work, and a use- 
ful index differentiate it from the other 
volumes. It will be most appreciated 
by classes composed of women students. 
Dr. DeForest’s “Sunrise in the Sunrise 
Kingdom,” ? is also most authoritative, 
being written by a missionary of thirty 
vears’ experience in the Empire. It is 
extremely readable and is written with 
the young people of the churches in 
mind. While some have criticised the 
author’s over-emphasis of optimistic 
features in Japanese character and mis- 
sion work, this is better than pessimism, 
toward which Dr. Griffis inclines. If it 
does not produce so strong a conviction 
of the necessity for missions in Japan 
as the other two volumes, it certainly 
interests the reader in this remarkable 
people more deeply than they do. 
1 The Macmillan Company. Paper, 30 cents ; 50 
cents in cloth. 
2 Young People’s Missionary Movement. 


Paper, 
35 cents; 50 cents in cloth. 


Classes composed of less mature stu- 
dents, or of persons who are listless and 
uninterested in missions, will find this 
the most satisfactory text-book. So 
many student classes have proved the 
value of Mr. Cary’s “Japan and Its Re- 
generation’ * that we are glad to an- 
nounce a new edition, revised this sum- 
mer by the author. It is thus the latest 
text-book on that country. The ar- 
rangement is such that its material can 
be more readily assimilated and related 
than that of either of the other volumes. 
Users of the earlier edition will be glad 
to know that the new one is made more 
attractive by the introduction of illus- 
trations, a slight change in form, etc. 
All three volumes have useful bibliog- 
raphies and maps, and ihe two latter 
are provided with a helpful analytical 
index. 

The pioneer missionary of the Amer- 
ican Lutherans in Japan, Dr. Scherer, 
now President of Newberry College, 
has furnished the public with the most 
attractive and readable of recent vol- 
umes on the Sunrise Kingdom in his 
“Japan of To-day.” * The chapter titles 
are an index of its scope,-—The Cy- 
nosure, Sunrise-Land, Views Awheel, 
Glimpses of Home Life, The Awful 
Japanese Language, Sermons Garnished 
with Smiles, Life in the South, The 
People of the North, Japanese Traits, 
An Opener of Gates, and The Gates of 
Asia, or the Larger Meaning of the 
War,—but they convey no idea of the 
literary charm, the flashes of humor, and 
the vividness of description,—albeit oc- 
casionally superficial—which stamp the 
volume as unique. The first chapter and 
the last are especially illuminating in 
connection with the present conflict in 
the East, and the book abounds with 
chapters which will be most useful in 
cultivating the missionary reading habit 
of the most hardened,—chapters III, 
VI, IX, X, for instance. Like Peery’s 
“Gist of Japan” and Clement’s “Hand- 
book of Modern Japan,” this volume 
will be a most useful auxiliary in mis- 
sion study classes, whatever may be 
used as a text-book. 


3Student Volunteer Movement. 
cents ; 50 cents in cloth. 


*jJ. B. Lippincott Company. 


Paper, 35 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 








